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Woolworth and the New Consumer 


The new consumer is that lively and demanding 
breed whose numbers and tastes are legion 
and whose insistence on quantity, quality and 
economy has brought about a full-scale 
revolution in retailing practices. 

Better educated, more knowledgeable about 
products, more sophisticated, innovative and 
individualistic than ever, the new consumer 
not only demands value and convenience but 
says with every gesture, “Show me; astonish 
me; tempt my impulses and tastes; stimulate 
my imagination; turn me on to America’s 
number one public sport: shopping !” 

As the following authentic portraits illustrate, 
Woolworth is meeting that challenge. 
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Consolidated Statistics in Brief 



1971 

1970 

For the Year: 



Sales . 

$2,801,012,539 

$2,527,964,705 

Income of consolidated companies before taxes 

104,526,132 

106,028,187 

Income of consolidated companies after taxes . 

52,782,132 

54,303,187 

Equity in income of F, W. Woolworth 



and Co., Limited, England 

23,798,718 

22,320,883 

Income before extraordinary charge . ... . 

76,580,850 

76,624,070 

Extraordinary charge . . 

5,492,025 

— 

Net income . 

71,088,825 

76,624,070 

Taxes: federal, state and local. 

124,775,172 

117,511,128 

Depreciation and amortization 

49,996,180 

47,194,841 

Capital expenditures ... . 

92,879,502 

103,247,018 

At the end of the year; 



Working capital . 

450,473,017 

309,404,523 

Long-term debt . 

287,726,580 

167,339,825 

Common shareholders’ equity in net assets 

796,251,868 

752,608,776 

Number of common shareholders of record 

101,331 

106,714 

Per common share: 



Assuming no dilution*: 



Income before extraordinary charge . 

2.50 

2.52 

Extraordinary charge . . 

.19 

■ 

Net income. .. 

2.31 

2.52 

Assuming full dilution*: 



Income before extraordinary charge 

2.41 

2.43 

Extraordinary charge . 

.17 

— 

Net income. 

2.24 

2.43 

Taxes . . 

4.28 

4.08 

Dividends . .. . 

1.20 

1.20 

Shareholder’s equity . . 

27.19 

26.08 

*See Note 9 on page 31. 



























Lester A. Burcham (left), Chairman of the Board and Chief Letter to Shareholders 

Executive Officer, and John $. Roberts, President, 

(Lower left) W. Robert Harris, Executive Vice President; 

(Lower right) Henry R. Wilson, Executive Vice President, 

International. 




Despite a slower than anticipated 
rate of economic recovery, the latter 
half of 1971 produced satisfactory 
gains that resulted in another record 
year for sales which increased nearly 
11 % to $2,801,012,539 over the 1970 
total of $2,527,964,705, for the 
Woolworth consolidated companies. 

Income for the entire company, 
including our 52.7% equity in 
F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, 
England, but before an extraordinary 
charge, was $76,580,850 or $2.50 per 
share, compared to $76,624,070 or 
$2.52 per share for 1970, assuming no 
per share dilution in both years. 

Income from domestic operations 
declined. This was the result of 
increased operating expenses in gen¬ 
eral, including higher start-up costs 
for maintaining our accelerated store 
expansion program. Also contributing 
to the results were lower gross profit 
margins brought about largely 
because of a program of heavier 
promotional selling instituted to 
offset the slow economic recovery. 

The British company, under the di¬ 
rection of E. L. G. Medcalf, Chairman, 
completed the program last year to 
convert nearly all stores to self-service 
or cash-wrap. Various other changes 
in operations and management struc¬ 
ture have also been accomplished. 
This progress resulted in a sales 
increase of 3.70% with net income 
moving up 8.43% as reported in 
England. We look forward to con¬ 
tinued growth in this company. 

After adjusting the net income 
as reported in England to conform 
with United States accounting 
principles, our equity in the 1971 
earnings increased 6.62% or 4^ 
per share. 

Our other international operations 
had an excellent year showing con- 
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tinued growth and progress. The 
consolidated foreign subsidiaries' 
gain in earnings over 1970 also 
includes the benefit of translating 
foreign currencies at higher rates 
than the prior year. 

Late in 197 L our Kinney Shoe 
Corporation sold the operating assets 
of two of its subsidiary companies, 
Top Eorm-Yolande, Inc. and 
Sherman Underwear Mills, Inc., 
manufacturers of women's sleepwear 
and undergarments, at a loss 
amounting to 19^ per share that is 
treated as an extraordinary charge in 
the income statement. These 
enterprises, acquired in 1968, have 
not been profitable and in our 
judgment, dictated the action that 
has been taken. This disposition will 
have an immediate benefit on 
Kinney's operating results in 1972, 
and will furthermore enable Kinney 
to devote full attention to the areas in 
which that company has years of 
experience—the manufacture and 
sale of footwear. 

Progress of our other major domestic 
subsidiary, The Richman Brothers 
Company, manufacturer and retailer 
of popular priced men's apparel, was 
hampered by economic conditions 
and the general uncertainty in men's 
fashion preferences. Although the 
year in total resulted in decreased 
earnings, a strong finish, with 
impressive sales gains extending into 
early 1972, encourages us to expect a 
good recovery for Richman Brothers. 

Due to the rapid growth of the 
Woolco stores, numbering 150 at 
year end in the United States alone, 
they have now been decentralized 
from the Executive Office and 
consolidated within the overall 
Wool worth regional structure. This 
realignment of the department 


stores' management, under the 
jurisdiction of seven Regional 
Offices, will result in greater utiliza¬ 
tion of the strength of our entire 
organization in a pooling of 
personnel resources and capabilities. 
The unification makes it possible to 
bring stronger efforts to bear on 
efficiencies for the benefit of the 
entire operation. 

Summarizing the expansion 
by all companies during the year, a 
total of 263 new retail units were 
opened including 45 Woolworth 
stores, 38 Woolco Department Stores 
and 180 Kinney and Richman retail 
units. Refurbishment and moderni¬ 
zation of existing stores continued, 
while 186 small and nonproductive 
locations were closed. In 1972, we 
expect to add at least 30 large 
Woolworth stores and 40 Woolcos, 
plus approximately 150 Kinney Shoe 
and Richman Brothers specialty 
outlets. 

On May 19, 1971, Seymour H. Knox 
retired from the Board of Directors, 
having served as a member since 1926. 
We greatly appreciate his many years 
of valuable service. 

Harry B, Fogerson retired at the 
close of the year as Vice President and 
a member of the Board after more 
than 45 years of faithful service with 
the Company. 

David E. Chenault, Vice President 
and Director of Woolco Store 
operations, was elected as a Board 
member at the last Shareholders' 
Meeting, replacing Lester B. Davis 
who retired after 40 years of service 
with the Company. 

Fulfilling our commitment to 
millions of customers depends on the 
dedication, talents and skills of our 
many excellent suppliers, landlords 


and Woolworth employees in all 
countries in which our stores are 
located. We greatly appreciate the 
efforts of every individual who 
has helped make it possible for the 
Woolworth Company to fulfill 
its obligations to our customers 
and shareholders. 

While we are faced with significant 
changes in these times, we see great 
encouragement for the future as 1971 
ended on a very strong note, with 
every promise of continuing through 
1972 and beyond. Your Company is 
well prepared to take advantage of the 
opportunities that lie ahead. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Lester A. Burcham 
Chairman of the Board 



John S. Roberts 
President 
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Woolco Department Stores 
and Lois Doherty 


Since this year's annual report is dedicated to the new 
consumer, it is appropriate to begin with Woolco 
Department Stores, the fastest growing enterprise of 
F. W. WoolworthCo. Identified with quality, 
value, variety of choice and convenience, the giant 
Woolco self-service promotional department stores are 
designed and operated to meet the shopping needs and 
habits of the new consumers. 

In what is intended as a pooling of strengths, 
the consolidation of Woolco and Woolworth operations 
was initiated in 1971, This joining of forces will have 
definite advantages to both. Woolco gains the benefits of 
Woolworth’s great buying resources, distribution facil- 
ities, additional expertise in the development of specialty 
departments and depth of management personnel, 
especially at the regional levels. Woolworth operations, 
on the other hand, gain from the invaluable experience 
of the Woolco staff in the location, design, promotion and 
operation of stores in the over 100,000 square foot class. 

The effect of the consolidation is especially evident in 
certain specialty departments in Woolco stores. For 
example, fine new type upgraded jewelry departments 
have been installed in a number of units. There are also 
completely merchandised camera units which have been 
greatly expanded. 

There are sporting goods units in Woolco which carry 
some of the top lines of camping and outdoor equip¬ 
ment. The expansion of the already popular Woolco 
sporting goods units is in line with the country’s growing 
ecological interest and the increased leisure of entire 
families. 

Family patronage of the Red Grilles within 
Woolco stores is also becoming increasingly evident. 
These cafeterias, identified by their cheerful red-striped 
awnings, serve appetizing meals at lunchtime and dinner, 
and snacks throughout the business day and evening. 

Woolco, now located in 33 states, had its greatest year 
of expansion in 1971 with the opening of 31 new stores, 
for a total of 150 in the United States. Plans for 1972 
include the opening of 35 more Woolco stores in 
this country. 


Somehow you associate books and classical music with Lois Doherty. 
Ice skating, swimming, travel and languages, too. Right now, 
though, she's concentrating on furnishing her new apartment. It 
will be done with taste, and on a budget. 
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Woolco Canada 
and Kathleen Craven 


Like its counterparts in the United States and Great 
Britain, Woolco Canada has swept its way into customer 
acceptance at a most satisfying rate. For the past 5 years 
it has been one of the fastest growing full line department 
store chains in Canada. With a total of nearly 6,500,000 
square feet, it has the second largest sales floor space 
of any chain in Canada. 

With its customer guarantee, its credit system 
and its one-stop shopping concept, Woolco Canada has 
been able to use its great size to establish dominance in 
strategic market areas. As a result of its recent con¬ 
solidation with Woolworth, it is expected to further 
that dominance through the combined management and 
merchandising expertise and the mass buying and 
distribution facilities of the two organizations. 

Items such as home furnishings, furniture, appliances, 
and women’s and men’s apparel offer excellent values to 
an increasing number of Woolco customers, just as 
they do in the United States. This is also true of the 
merchandise in the camera, music and sporting goods 
departments — the shopping areas favored by leisure time 
and sports oriented Canadians, The good food and 
reasonable prices available in Woolco’s Red Grille 
cafeterias have helped to keep customers in the stores, 
thus increasing overall sales volume. 

The principle of dominance through multiple-store 
operations in selected market areas was extended by 
adding 2 new Woolco stores to the 2 already in Calgary, 
Alberta, and 1 new one to the 5 flourishing in 
metropolitan Montreal, Quebec, and by opening 2 stores 
in Trois Rivieres in Quebec. Woolco also opened a 
store for the first time in Brandon, Manitoba. 

With the 6 new stores opened in 1971, Woolco Canada 
had a total of 47 at year’s end. The opening of 10 or 
more is planned for 1972. 


Who couldn't learn piano from Kathleen Craven? She loves 
children and likes to teach. She and her husband sometimes prepare 
as many as 80 cupcakes for the neighborhood kids on a Sunday 
afternoon. She also likes gardening and sewing—and is very 
selective about the piece goods she uses. 
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Woolworth USA 
and Lola Harriston 


New consumers and long term customers alike exert 
a continuing influence on the policies and activities of 
F. W. Woolworth Co., and in no part of it more than in 
Woolworth stores. The life styles, the population shifts, 
the growing individuality of its customers all require 
heads-up merchandising, and this has brought about 
discernible new trends in store placement, store plan¬ 
ning, merchandise mix and expanded services. 

The trend at Woolworth has been to create larger, more 
productive stores with a higher percentage of sales space 
to overall floor space. In cities of 40,000 population or 
less, where the indications are that its store would be the 
community’s predominant general merchandise store, 
Woolworth is building units ranging from 60,000 to 
80,000 square feet. During 1971 it opened 6 such stores 
in Watertown, N. Y.; Statesboro, Ga.; Muscatine, Iowa; 
Bismarck, N. Dak.; and in Hibbing and Virginia, Minn. 

Conversely, in the interests of good business, Woolworth 
has tended to close those of its stores that are inadequate 
in size and profit return. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that while there were at year end 357 fewer 
Woolworth stores in the United States, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands than there were 10 years before, 
the larger store program has brought about a store area 
increase of almost 3 million square feet and an increase in 
sales and profits as well. 

The higher percentage of sales space to overall floor 
space—25 per cent more out of new store areas than was 
true 10 years ago—has been made possible in part by 
increased efficiencies in all aspects of store planning and 
fixturization. The rest of the gain has been the result 
of the expansion and modernization of Woolworth's 
warehouse and distribution facilities. These expanded 
facilities, the latest a 383,000 square foot distribution 
center, have made weekly store deliveries possible and 
consequently will reduce store stock areas in the future. 


Buying a dress for Lisa has its rewards for Lola Harriston, Secretary 
to the vice president of a large corporation, Mrs. Harriston ends 
her working day just before her two daughters come home from 
school. She enjoys sewing and bowling, but most of all taking the 
children to an amusement park with her husband. 
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Having larger stores and more sales space has made 
possible not only the expansion of traditional 
merchandise but the inclusion of higher ticket lines 
of new departments as welL Typical examples of these 
new departments are fashion boutiques, sewing centers, 
fabric shops, and camera and sporting goods departments. 
Although contributing importantly to the store’s sales 
volume through their higher individual transactions, 
they are themselves the beneficiaries of the greater 
traffic flow generated by the traditional merchandise lines 
and Woolworth’s popular food facilities. In Woolworth 
stores there are now, for example, 46 complete, full line 
camera units; 86 expanded sporting goods units; 362 
home entertainment centers; 132 sewing centers; 56 
men’s and boys’ full line clothing departments; and 
13 Buster Brown toddlers’ and children’s shops. 

Among the items of merchandise stocked especially 
for the needs and interests of the new consumer and 
widely sold were 8-track car stereos; black and white 
portable television sets; room air conditioners; rod and 
reel combinations exclusive to Woolworth; and insta- 
matic cameras, record players and clock radios. 

Other items, less expensive but extremely popular with 
today’s new consumer, were men’s dress shirts and 
La Bella neckties, “Smiley” tee shirts, slacks, double knit 
fabrics, costume earrings, Timex watches, Woolworth’s 
red-white-and-blue sleeping bags and best-selling 
“mod” lamps. 

The Company owes much of its more than nine decades 
of successful merchandising to the fact that over the 
years millions of consumers have come to recognize the 
Woolworth name as the mark of quality, integrity and 
value. This continues to mean quality evidenced in 
good, dependable products; integrity evidenced in 
honest representation and moneyback guarantee; 
and value expressed in money’s worth prices. 

The exercise of the right of the consumer to be heard 
has resulted in benefits to the Company as well as to the 
customer. Listening to customers, literally and figura¬ 
tively, through both a continuing consumer research 
program and the throughout-the-day dialogue between 
store personnel and customers has established mutual 
respect, better service and a clearer understanding of 
customers’ future needs and wants. Any customer 
question received in the regional or executive offices of 
the Company is answered promptly and is vigorously 
followed up to the satisfaction of the customer. 


Information flows to Woolworth store customers 
through national advertising and promotional programs 
which in recent years have been made more effective 
through greater coordination and closer cooperation 
between the advertising and merchandising departments 
in coordination with Woolworth regional offices. 

In 1971, Woolworth store newspaper advertising was 
carried in 646 papers across the country. Woolworth also 
distributed? four-color tabloids promoting special events 
such as the January Sale-O-Rama inserted in 230 major 
market newspapers with a circulation of 30 million. 
Throughout the year, to generate the in-store excitement 
necessary to attract new consumers, Woolworth 
conducted 15 to 20 major promotions in addition to 52 
national weekly newspaper promotions. Point-of-sale 
promotion was used extensively in support of special 
event advertising. 

During the year, Woolworth increased its use of the 
new consumer’s own medium—television—to include 
96 stations in 39 markets, concentrating primarily on 
major population areas in which it has a large number of 
stores. Woolworth used television, especially, on seasonal 
promotions and in featuring items that particularly lent 
themselves to visual product demonstrations. For 1972 
Woolworth has an adequate advertising budget for the 
United States. The following will be increased: 30 
per cent for television, 14 per cent for newspaper 
advertising and 6 per cent for radio. 

To keep pace with its new large expansion program, 
Woolworth now has over 3,000 future managers in its 
intensive training programs which emphasize customer 
relations; and Woolworth recruiters visited some 300 
colleges during the year to maintain a continuing flow of 
management talent. 

During 1971 increased use of computers was made in 
ordering and distributing merchandise, accounting for 
some 50% of all orders. To improve procedures and 
maintain a low unit cost of processing theCompany’s 
accounting records, the latest IBM 370 Model 145 
Computer—one of the first shipped by IBM—was installed 
in the central accounting office in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

During the year, 28 Woolworth stores were opened in the 
United States, 21 existing stores were enlarged or 
refurbished while 122 smaller marginal units were closed. 
Plans for 1972 call for at least 30 new Woolworth stores 
in the United States and Canada. 
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Woolworth Restaurants, 
Gail and Elizabeth 



With more than half of all food sold 
now being served outside the home, 
Woolworth’s flexible, diversified food 
service system provides on-the-go 
new consumers with a combination 
of facilities especially designed to 
meet their varying dining habits. 

Ranging from the family dining 
approach of the well-appointed 
Harvest House cafeterias to the 
efficiency and speed of the fast-food, 
stand-up, and take-out counters, 
Woolworth food enterprises now 
include an innovative, three-way 
facility* 

Simultaneously serving the needs of 
three categories of diners from a single 
kitchen, this new multi-purpose 
facility was introduced during the 
past year. It includes a full line 
cafeteria providing a complete menu 
with table and booth seating; a coffee 
shop for patrons who prefer waitress 
service; and a Harvest House Jr. 
fast-food unit providing quick on-the- 
premises meals as well as take-out 
food and beverages. Still another new 
type of Woolworth outlet is the semi¬ 
self-service Harvest House “cafe," 
which features a selected line of basic 
coffee shop menu items. 

To keep up with and ahead of the 
new consumers' rapidly changing 
preferences, the Restaurant Opera¬ 
tions executive office staff is constantly 
researching new concepts in food 
service and testing new products for 
use in the more than 1,725 Woolworth 
stores with food service facilities oper¬ 
ating in 50 states, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands and Canada alone. 

During 1971, over 30 new Woolworth 
food units were opened. The 1972 
expansion program also calls for 
over 30 new units. 


To Elizabeth McNamara and Gail Knudson, 
a hamburger and shake are the high point 
of an afternoon. On a big day they have a 
pizza or an early dinner at the Harvest House 
restaurant. 
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Woolw orth—Great Britain 
and George Watson 


With approximately 1,100 Woolworth stores in the 
United Kingdom converted to central-wrap or self-service 
operations by the end of the year, overall customer 
services were considerably improved. At the same time, a 
general upgrading and modernization of British stores, 
including new merchandise lines, new store fixtures and 
decor, and the revamping of sales promotion material was 
beginning to establish the “new look" of Wool worth's 
British operations. 

Stores enlarged and modernized now carry a wider 
choice of better quality and upgraded lines of 
merchandise in addition to the standard Woolworth 
variety lines. Sales were boosted through intensified 
promotion and advertising campaigns including a 
12-page, four-color Christmas catalogue distributed 
in a national magazine and directly to store customers. 

During the year construction was begun on a new dis¬ 
tribution center on a 23 acre site at Swindon with 
completion scheduled for 1972. The structure, 
more than 500,000 square feet in size, will be one of 
the largest and most advanced facilities of its kind in 
Great Britain. It will serve approximately 500 stores in 
the south of England. 

In 1971, the British Company opened 3 new Wool- 
worths, relocated 8, enlarged and modernized 71 stores 
and closed 15. Expansion during the year added 245,809 
square feet of selling space. 

Altogether Woolworth—Great Britain, under the direc¬ 
tion of E. L, G. Medcalf, its Chairman, operates 1,113 
stores, including 5 Woolco stores. The latest Woolco 
store, in the 100,000 square foot range, was opened at 
Middleton in 1971. One is planned to open at Hatfield, 
approximately 30 miles from London, in 1972. Of the 
grand total of 1,113 stores, 8 Woolworth stores are in the 
British West Indies where 4 more are scheduled for 
1972. Also scheduled is the enlargement of 11 Wool- 
worths and the relocation of 7 others. 


George Watson has one of the best tool boxes in his trade. Got it at 
Woolworth and stocked it at Woolworth. Any day now he'll 
check over his garden equipment and paint his garage. He has a 
weakness for Woolworth apple pie. 




escalator down to 
BST FLOOR SALES & 
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Woolworth Germany 
and Ulla Rothenberg 


The new Woolworth stores, with 
their merchandised-in-depth specialty 
departments, are particularly popu¬ 
lar with Germany's new consumers. 

At Woolworth, German shoppers 
have the benefit of Woolworth's tra¬ 
ditionally wide range of merchandise, 
along with the combination of quan¬ 
tity, quality and value made possible 
by its buying, distribution and 
merchandising resources. 

In Germany, as elsewhere, new con¬ 
sumers find the cosmetics, fashion, 
furniture, housewares, electronics, 
and sports equipment departments 
especially appealing. In addition, 
they are able to buy fine foods from 
full-line supermarkets in the newer 
Woolworth stores. 

One-stop shopping in our big, mod¬ 
ern, convenient stores helps make 
Woolworth the favorite place for 
young German families to buy 
just about everything they need for 
their homes. 

Under the direction of Bruno Weiss, 
Managing Director, the German 
Woolworth company opened 7 large 
stores and closed 1 small in 1971, for 
a total of 160. Six new stores are 
planned for 1972 with 3 additional 
undergoing major refurbishment. 
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With a smile like hers and a love for travel, 
it was natural for Ulla Rothenberg to find a 
job with an airline. She likes to ski and skate 
and now and then to cook her favorite dish, 
"rouladen," for special friends. 
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Wool worth Spain 
and Fernando Sanchez 


Serving the new consumer in Spain, 
Woolworth stores carry what is essen¬ 
tially a department store merchan¬ 
dising mix that includes fine quality 
glass, marble and ceramic gift lines, 
fashion apparel, and leather acces¬ 
sories. Staffed by Spanish personnel, 
Woolworth stores in Spain offer even 
the most demanding shoppers the 
opportunity for complete one-stop 
shopping. 

These new, modern stores under the 
direction of Thomas H. Gato, Presi¬ 
dent, Woolworth Espanola, S.A., 
feature many customer conveniences 
including air conditioning, escalators 
and cafeterias. The decor of the 
cafeterias and the quality of the food 
are instrumental in increasing 
customer traffic throughout the 
stores. 

There are two Woolworth stores in 
Madrid, another in the Mediter¬ 
ranean resort city of Malaga, and still 
another on the opposite coast in 
Santander. The Santander store was 
opened in April 1971 and is the largest 
retail outlet in that city. 

Plans for 1972 call for opening a new 
Woolworth store in the island city of 
Palma de Mallorca. This will be 
housed in a building under construc¬ 
tion for Woolworth and will have six 
selling floors. Of its total area of 
87,000 square feet, 60,000 will be 
devoted to selling space. 

With consumer acceptance of existing 
Spanish Woolworth stores at a high 
level, 2 additional stores are already 
in the planning stages for 1973. 

The export/buying operation estab¬ 
lished by Woolworth with Spanish 
firms continues to supply not only 
Woolworth stores in Spain with 
steadily increasing amounts of excel¬ 
lent Spanish merchandise, but other 
Woolworth and Woolco stores 
everywhere. 


Fernando Sanchez is an outdoor man who 
likes hunting in Spain's Sierra Nevada 
mountains. As a boy he used to play with the 
baby bulls that would one day appear in the 
ring, A native of Granada, he likes colorful 
clothes. 
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Woolworth Mexico 
and Juan Morales 


Mexican new consumers in 1971 — 
especially the young—showed great 
interest in Woolworth's complete line 
of merchandise for the entire family. 
Among the standard wares that 
continued to sell were the many 
native-made pottery and fine leather 
items that enrich the merchandise 
assortment of the Woolworth stores 
in Mexico. 

Under the direction of Lee S. 
Ransopher, its Vice President and 
Managing Director, Woolworth 
Mexico during the year opened its 
second store in Monterrey and 
remodeled its original store in that 
city, increasing its sales area by 
72 per cent. Other new stores were 
opened in Celaya and in San Luis 
Potosi, with the latter unit featuring 
the first public escalator ever installed 
in that city. 

A new distribution center, to serve 
the rapidly increasing number of 
Woolworth stores throughout the 
country and to handle future expan¬ 
sion, was opened in Mexico City in 
1971. Plans call for the Mexican 
company's headquarters to be located 
above the 60,000 square foot Wool- 
worth store now under construction 
in Mexico City. 

Plans for 1972 and the future also 
include new stores in Queretaro, 
Toluca, Torreon, and, on the 
Yucatan peninsula, Merida. 


Juan Morales is from near Acapulco. A poet 
and composer, he has a real feeling for the 
guitar. He likes old ballads and has made 
recordings. Soon he will have a supporting 
role in a movie to be filmed in Mexico City. 
16 









Woolworth Canada 
and Cecile Champoux 


Canadian new consumers helped 
make 1971a good year for F. W. 
Woolworth Co., Limited, Canada. 
Fashion apparel, sportswear, and cos¬ 
tume jewelry were favorites with 
Canadian women as were apparel 
and sporting goods with the men. 

During 1971 the Canadian company, 
which operates 255 Woolworth stores, 
opened 3 new units, renovated 7 
older outlets, and closed 3. 

Outstanding among the Canadian 
Woolworth stores opened in 1971 is 
the 100,000 square foot Woolworth 
store in Thompson, Manitoba. Carry¬ 
ing complete department store lines, 
the store is the major tenant in the 
new and well-patronized Thompson 
Weatherized Mall, owned by the 
Canadian company and constructed 
and tenanted by its construction and 
real estate departments respectively. 

The consolidation of Woolworth and 
Woolco in Canada has resulted in 
expanded merchandising capabilities, 
increased advertising effectiveness 
and operational efficiencies for both, 
as well as providing even better 
customer service and satisfaction. 

H. J. McPhail is the President and 
Managing Director of Woolworth 
Canada's operations, with F. L. 
Gooderham, Senior Vice President, 
in charge of Woolworth stores; C. A. 
Cadieux, Senior Vice President, head¬ 
ing Woolco; and G. T. Clarke, Senior 
Vice President, directing sales and 
merchandising for both divisions. 


There’s so much good film making in 
Canada, it's small wonder Cecile Champoux 
wants to be a cinematographer. But in her 
university classes, a face like hers often finds 
itself in front of the camera as well. She 
likes ballet and theatre and wears mod 
clothes to concerts. 
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Kinney Shoes 
and Linda Steil 


More than ever in a fashion year that emphasized foot¬ 
wear, new consumers found what they wanted in style, 
size, quality and price at the modern, convenient stores 
of Woolworth's wholly owned subsidiary, the Kinney 
Shoe Corporation. 

During 1971—Kinney opened 104 new stores in the 
United States and Puerto Rico while closing 20 marginal 
units for a total of 901 stores. It also opened 16 new 
leased departments and closed 7 for a net gain of 9 and a 
year-end total of 159 leased departments. 

The apparel operations of Kinney have grown to include 
160 Casual Circle boutiques, an increase of 18 in 1971; 

54 Susie's Casuals stores, an increase of 30 over 1970; and 
20 men's casual clothing departments, an increase of 9 
over last year. 

Kinney Shoes of Canada also continued to expand during 
the year, increasing its outlets to 142 in opening 22, in¬ 
cluding 6 leased departments in Woolco stores, and 
closing 3 units. Kinney’s Australian chain, Williams 
Shoe Ltd., expanded its successful operation by opening 
4 stores and closing 1, fora total of 67 at the end of 1971. 

Kinney further strengthened its manufacturing opera¬ 
tions during the year, opening a new $1,000,000 facility 
for the manufacture of women's and teenage casual shoes 
at Kingwood, W. Va. The new, totally electric factory 
is ecologically sound with no noise, smoke or waste 
problems. 

During the year Kinney sold its Top Form-Yolande, Inc. 
and Sherman Underwear Mills, Inc. subsidiaries to a new 
corporation. As the two companies represented only a 
small share of Kinney's sales and lacked the growth 
potential of its retail shoe and apparel operations, 
Kinney's capital position was significantly improved 
through this timely liquidation. 


Home is the center of Linda Steil's world: her husband and two 
little boys, her sewing and baking and crewel work. Active in 
community affairs, she finds time, too, for oil painting and designing 
her own clothes. Sports? Leave that to the men! 
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Richman Brothers 
and Ralph Grant 


Insisting upon quality and value in what they buy, and 
independent in their tastes and judgments, today's 
fashion-conscious males find the kind of apparel they like 
in the stores of Woolworth's wholly owned subsidiary, 
Richman Brothers. 

Richman prices are especially appealing to value¬ 
conscious new consumers. Suits and jackets are in 
moderate price ranges. To supplement the regular 
Richman style lines, there is a wide variety of slacks, 
shirts, sweaters and accessories especially designed for 
the male who leans to casual apparel. 

While Richman was affected by the unsettled conditions 
in men's apparel styles as well as the slow rate of economic 
recovery in 1971, sales turned upward in the second half 
as men's fashions stabilized and clothing made of the new 
action materials—double knits, warp knits and woven 
texturized fabrics—began to come into strong demand. 

Richman continued its store expansion during the year, 
opening 34 additional outlets—including 12 men's 
clothing departments in Woolco stores—and closing 14 
unprofitable outlets in declining shopping areas—for a 
net increase of 20. At the end of the year Richman 
operated 312 outlets, including 164 Richman Brothers 
stores, 53 general men’s wear departments (44 in Woolco 
stores), 37 Anderson-Little stores, and 58 Stein’s stores. 

Richman plans for 1972 call for accelerated expansion 
with 43 new units scheduled: 20 Richman Brothers 
stores, 15 Woolco general men’s wear departments, 7 
Anderson-Little stores and 1 Stein’s store. In manufac¬ 
turing operations, a computer-controlled automatic 
cutting system is now being installed with the objective 
of achieving greater utilization of cloth and 
other efficiencies. 


Ralph Grant puts his business career first and knows that being 
well dressed is a must. What he saves on Richman clothes he puts 
into water sports. He has a 164oot motor boat and water skis 
enthusiastically. His delight in competition should serve him well 
in the business world. 
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The results of operations of F. W. Woolworth Co. 
and its consolidated subsidiaries for the year ended 
December 31, 1971, and its equity in the results of 
operations for the year of the unconsolidated British 
subsidiary are set forth in this report. Summary financial 
data on foreign subsidiaries is presented on page 28. 

Sales 

A new sales record was again established this year. Sales 
of the consolidated companies for 1971 amounted to 
$2,801,012,539, an increase of $273,047,834 or 10.80% 
over 1970. Sales of the consolidated companies for the 
month of December reached a record $461,436,790, 
exceeding December 1970 sales by $54,500,680 or 13.39%. 
On December 31,1971 the Company and its consolidated 
subsidiaries operated 3,718 stores and 259 Kinney and 
Richman leased departments. 

Net Income 

Income for the year before an extraordinary charge 
amounted to $76,580,850, equal to $2.50 per common 
share compared with $76,624,070 or $2.52 per common 
share, assuming no dilution for either year. Net income, 
after an extraordinary charge of $5,492,025 described 
in Note 2 to the financial statements, amounted to 
$71,088,825, equal to $2.31 per common share, 
assuming no dilution. 

The translation gain arising from the realignment of 
world currencies which has been reflected in income 
was not material. 

F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England 

The British company’s sales in 1971 amounted to 
$816,899,306, an increase of $43,303,567 over 1970. 

The Company’s equity in the net income of the British 
company in 1971 amounted to $23,798,718, compared 
with $22,320,883 for 1970. 

The Company’s investment in the unconsolidated sub¬ 
sidiary is carried at $ 184,298,895, determined under the 
equity method of accounting as described in Note 1 to 
the financial statements. A copy of the British company’s 
Annual Report is available by request to the Secretary’s 
Office, F. W. Woolworth Co., 233 Broadway, 

New York, New York 10007. 

Dividends 

Dividend payments on the common stock this year 
amounted to $34,939,620. Since 1912, when the Company 
became a public corporation, dividends in excess of one 






























billion dollars have been paid to shareholders. At the 
end of 1971, 101,331 shareholders owned 29,280,691 
shares of common stock, and 6,744 shareholders owned 
1,739,755 shares of preferred stock. 

Taxes 

The provision for taxes on the income of the consolidated 
companies, including deferred income taxes, amounted 
to $51,744,000. Other 1971 taxes paid or accrued by the 
consolidated companies were local real estate and 
personal property taxes of $22,085,618, social security 
and unemployment taxes of $23,421,777, and various 
miscellaneous taxes of $27,523,777. 

Financial Condition 

A summary of changes in financial position is shown on 
page 27. Your Company continues to be in a strong finan¬ 
cial condition with current assets at December 31, 1971 
of $808,908,661 and current liabilities of $358,435,644. 

Expenditures for property additions for the year 1971 
amounted to $92,879,502, compared with $103,247,018 in 
1970. Net property additions amounted to $72,782,844, 
compared with $99,635,849 for 1970, after giving effect 
to sales and retirements of fixed assets, including real 
estate properties sold and leased back. 

Merchandise inventories as of December 31, 1971 
amounted to $606,835,425, an increase of $81,455,306 
over the preceding year. This can be attributed to an 
increased number of large stores and upgraded merchan¬ 
dise lines. 

The historical record of the Company and its subsidiaries 
for the past ten years appears on page 32. 


Retail Tn Operation 

Units Dec. SI, 

unus 1Q70 

Opened 

1971 

Closed 

1971 

In Operation 
Dec, 31, 
1971 

Wool worth 

United States, 
Puerto Rico, and 
Virgin Islands 

1854 

28 

122 

1760 

Canada 

255 

3 

3 

255 

Germany 

154 

7 

1 

160 

Mexico 

17 

3 

- 

20 

Spain 

3 

1 

- 

4 

Total 

2283 

~42 

726 

2199 

Woolco 

United States 

119 

31 


150 

Canada 

41 

6 

— 

47 

Total 

160 

~37 

— 

197 

Kinney 

United States and 
Puerto Rico: 

Stores 

817 

104 

20 

901 

Leased Depts. 

150 

16 

7 

159 

Canada: 

Stores 

82 

16 

3 

95 

Leased Depts. 

41 

6 

— 

47 

Australia 

64 

4 

1 

67 

Total 

1154 

746 

”31 

1269 


Richman 

United States: 


Stores 

250 

22 

13 

259 

Leased Depts. 

42 

12 

1 

53 

Total 

292 

34 

^7 

312 

Consolidated 

Companies 





Stores 

3656 

225 

163 

3718 

Leased Depts. 

233 

34 

8 

259 

England 





W ool worth 

1120 

3 

15 

1108 

Woolco 

4 

1 

— 

5 

Total 

1124 

~ 

~15 

1113 

Grand Total 





Stores 

4780 

229 

178 

4831 

Leased Depts. 

233 

34 

8 

259 
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F, W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 

December 31, 1971 and 1970 


Assets 1971 


Current Assets Cash . $ 46,725,773 

Trade receivables, less allowance for doubtful ac¬ 
counts of $3,933,871 in 1971; $3,613,567 in 1970 97,161,495 

Other receivables . 47,683,760 

Merchandise inventories (Note 1) . 606,835,425 

Operating supplies and prepaid expenses . 10,502,208 

808,908,661 

Investments F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England (Note 1) 184,298,895 

Mortgages, notes receivable and other securities 6,582,332 

190,881,227 


Properties, at cost (Note 1) 

Land and buildings. 233,124,259 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment. 381,798,278 

614,922,537 

Accumulated depreciation. 199,059,296 

415,863,241 

Buildings on leased ground, less amortization. 30,446,216 

Alterations to leased and owned buildings, less 

amortization . 114,503,091 

560,812,548 

Intangible Assets (Note 1) 14,272,886 


Deferred Charges . 5,287,296 


$1,580,162,618 


1970 


$ 55,512,476 

76,159,008 

23,305,967 

525,380,119 

9,603,707 

689,961,277 

180,819,190 

4,232,484 

185,051,674 


233,495,014 

358,657,521 

592,152,535 

189,250,981 

402,901,554 

30,941,525 

105,863,417 

539,706,496 

17,645,044 

3,932,903 


$1,436,297,394 
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Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity 


1971 


1970 


Current Liabilities 

Long-term debt payable within one year . 

Notes payable . . 

Accounts payable . 

Accrued salaries, wages and other liabilities .. 
Income taxes . 

$ 10,165,146 

35,933,672 
168,192,354 
126,423,272 
17,721,200 
358,435,644 

$ 9,366,296 

140,452,630 
102,301,098 
112,817,429 
15,619,301 
380,556,754 

Long-term Debt 

(Note 5) . 

287,726,580 

167,339,825 

Deferred Income Taxes 

(Note 1) 

43,341,189 

39,982,340 

Reserves 

Shareholders’ Equity 

Self-insurance, pensions and other (Note 6) . 

(Note 4) 

16,118,362 

14,481,289 


Preferred stock—par value $ I per share: 
Authorized—7,000,000 shares 
Issued—$2.20 Series A Convertible Preferred at 


stated value $4,731/3 per share, 1,739,755 shares 
in 1971; 1,807,298 shares in 1970 (1971 


involuntary liquidation value $78,288,975) .... 

Common stock—par value $>3!/s per share: 

Authorized—60,000,000 shares 

Issued—29,358,513 shares in 1971; 

8,234,840 

8,554,544 

29,250,852 shares in 1970 . 

97,861,709 

97,502,840 

Additional paid-in capital 

300,105 

977,200 

Retained earnings . . 

770,511,082 

738,256,600 

Common stock in treasury, at cost—77,822 

876,907,736 

845,291,184 

shares in 1971; 395,044 shares in 1970 . 

2,366,893 

11,353,998 


874,540,843 

833,937,186 

$1,580,162,618 

$1,436,297,394 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Statement of Consolidated Income 

For the years ended December 31, 1971 and 1970 


Revenues 


Sales, including sales from leased departments 
Other income . 


Costs and expenses Costs of sales . 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 
Depreciation and amortization (Note 1) , 
Interest . 


Income before taxes of consolidated companies 

Provision for income taxes (Note 3) . 

Income of consolidated companies 

Equity in net income of F* W. Woolworth and Co*, Limited, England (N ote 1) 
Income before extraordinary charge 

Extraordinary loss on sale of certain subsidiary assets, less allocable 
income tax benefits (Note 2) . 

Net income. 


Net income per common share (Note 9) : 

Assuming no dilution: 

Income before extraordinary charge 

Extraordinary charge. 

Net income. 

Assuming full dilution: 

Income before extraordinary charge 

Extraordinary charge . 

Net income . 


1971 1970 


$2,801,012,539 

9,083,599 

$2,527,964,705 

7,778,405 

2,810,096,138 

2,535,743,110 

1,911,260,198 

717,401,800 

49,996,180 

26,911,828 

1,698,425,655 

658,406,318 

47,194,841 

25,688,109 

2,705,570,006 

2,429,714,923 

104,526,132 

106,028,187 

51,744,000 

51,725,000 

52,782,132 

54,303,187 

23,798,718 

22,320,883 

76,580,850 

76,624,070 

5,492,025 

— 

$ 71,088,825 

$ 76,624,070 


$2.50 

$2.52 

.19 

— 

$2.31 

$2.52 

$2.41 

$2.43 

.17 

— 

$2.24 

$2.43 


Statement of Consolidated Retained Earnings 

For the years ended December 31, 1971 and 1970 


Retained earnings At beginning of year. 

Net income. 

Less cash dividends paid: 

Preferred stock—$2.20 per share 
Common stock—$1.20 per share 

Retained earnings At end of year . 


1971 

$ 738,256,600 
71,088,825 

3,894,723 

34,939,620 

$ 770,511,082 


1970 

$ 700,194,306 
76,624,070 

3,971,990 

34,589,786 

$ 738,256,600 
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F, W. Woolwonh Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Consolidated Statement of Changes in Financial Position 

Fox the years ended December 31, 1971 and 1970 





1971 


1970 

Financial resources 

Income before extraordinary charge. 

i 

76,580,850 

I 

76,624,070 

were provided by: 

Charges (credits) to income not affecting working 






capital: 






Depreciation and amortization (Note 1) . . 


49,996,180 


47,194,841 


Deferred income taxes (Note 3). 


3,358,849 


2,001,383 


Equity in undistributed earnings of British 






company for the year (Note 1). 


(3,479,705) 


(2,001,871) 


Working capital provided by operations . .. 


126,456,174 


123,818,423 


Other sources: 






Long-term borrowings (Note 5) . 


128,160,211 


8,438,281 


Sales of properties, including those leased back 






(Note 8) . 


20,096,658 


3,611,169 


Sales of common shares from treasury and preferred 






shares (Notes 4 and 7) . 


9,741,645 


5,371,094 


Extraordinary sale of subsidiary assets (Note 2) 


1,105,170 


— 


Total resources provided . 


285,559,858 


141,238,967 

Financial resources 

Payment of dividends . 


38,834,343 


38,561,776 

were used for: 

Additions to properties. 


92,879,502 


103,247,018 


Reduction of long-term debt. 


10,179,456 


12,357,169 


Purchases of common shares for treasury. 


1,392,470 


4,823,196 


Other . 


1,205,593 


666,905 


Total resources used. 


144,491,364 


159,656,064 

Increase (decrease) in working capital . 


141,068,494 


(18,417,097) 

Working capital at beginning of year 


309,404,523 


327,821,620 

Working capital at end of year 

$ 

450,473,017 

$ 

309,404,523 

Analysis of changes in working capital: 






Increase (decrease) in current assets: 






Cash . 

$ 

(8,786,703) 

$ 

8,408,225 


Receivables . 


45,380,280 


12,026,046 


Merchandise inventories. 


81,455,306 


59,868,647 


Other current asssets 


898,501 


(769,201) 




118,947,384 


79,533,717 


(Increase) decrease in current liabilities: 






Notes payable . 


104,518,958 


(66,233,576) 


Accounts payable . 


(65,891,256) 


(24,756,395) 


Accrued salaries, wages and other liabilities . 


(14,404,693) 


(4,642,475) 


Income taxes . 


(2,101,899) 


(2,318,368) 




22,121,110 


(97,950,814) 

Increase (decrease) in working capital 

$ 

141,068,494 

1 

(18,417,097) 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Summary of Foreign Subsidiaries 

(In thousands of dollars) 


Unconsolidated Subsidiary, F, W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England (Notes A-C) 


At December 31, 


1971 

1970 

Current assets. 


$185,927 

$163,414 

Properties, net . 


358,075 

342,615 

Total assets 


544,002 

506,029 

Current liabilities. 


108,590 

111,791 

Other liabilities and reserves . 


80,462 

46,195 

Total liabilities . 


189,052 

157,986 

Net assets . 


$354,950 

$348,043 

Company's equity in net assets. ... , 


$184,299 

$180,819 

Investment in subsidiary, at cost „ . .. . 


(63) 

(63) 

Excess of equity over cost (included in 




consolidated retained earnings) 


$184,236 

$180,756 

For the year ended December 31, 


1971 

1970 

Sales . ... ... . 


$816,899 

$773,596 

Income before charges shown below. . 


$ 98,812 

$ 92,439 

Depreciation and amortization. 


13,436 

9,499 

Income taxes . 


33,109 

33,781 



46,545 

43,280 

Net income . . . 


$ 52,267 

$ 49,159 

Company’s equity in net income . 


$ 23,799 

$ 22,321 

Received in dividends. 


(20,319) 

(20,319) 

Company’s equity in undistributed earnings. 


$ 3,480 

$ 2,002 


Foreign Consolidated Subsidiaries (Principally in Canada and Germany) (Note C) 


At December 31, 

1971 

1970 

Current assets ... . 

$184,495 

$145,779 

Properties, net. 

213,949 

206,487 

Intangible and other assets. . 

4,066 

3,773 

Liabilities and reserves . . 

(172,006) 

(145,428) 

Net assets. . 

230,504 

210,611 

Investment in subsidiaries, at cost . . . . 

(61,551) 

(57,052) 

Excess of equity over cost (included in 

consolidated retained earnings) . 

$168,953 

$153,559 

For the year ended December 31, 

1971 

1970 

Sales , , . . 

$763,952 

$650,053 

Income before income taxes 

$ 56,950 

$ 46,383 

Income taxes 

26,795 

22,175 

Net income. . 

30,155 

24,208 

Distributed earnings, less applicable taxes ... 

(14,761) 

(8,462) 

Company's equity in undistributed earnings . 

$ 15,394 

$ 15,746 


Note A— The financial statements of F, W. Woolworth and 
Co., Limited, published in England are drawn up in accord¬ 
ance with accounting principles generally accepted in the 
United Kingdom, and in certain material respects these prin¬ 
ciples differ from those generally accepted in the United 
States. The above financial data, including calculations of 
the Company's equity in the British subsidiary's net assets and 
net income, are based upon financial statements of the sub¬ 
sidiary which have been adjusted to conform with accounting 
principles generally accepted in the United States. 


Note In 1971 the British company revised the estimated 
lives over which fixtures and equipment are depreciated. As 
a result, the provision for depreciation for 1971 was increased 
$3, 127,771; and the subsidiary’s net income, after related in¬ 
come taxes, was decreased $2,027,607. 

Note C— No United States income taxes were payable on divi¬ 
dends received from foreign subsidiaries in 1971 or 1970 be¬ 
cause of allowable foreign tax credits; such taxes, if any, on 
future dividends would be reduced by the applicable foreign 
tax credits. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 


Note X—Summary of Accounting Policies 

A summary of the Company's major accounting policies 
which have been consistently followed in preparing the ac¬ 
companying consolidated financial statements is set forth 
below: 

principles of consolidation The consolidated financial 
statements include the accounts of the Company and all sub¬ 
sidiaries except F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England, 
of which the Company owns 52.7% of the outstanding ordi¬ 
nary shares. This investment is carried in the consolidated 
financial statements at the Company's equity in the British 
company’s net assets, and the Company's equity in the net 
income of the British company is included in net income. 

In computing the Company's equity in net assets and net 
income of its subsidiaries, provision is made for foreign with¬ 
holding taxes on dividends received or expected to be re¬ 
ceived from earnings of the year, 

A summary of the financial position and net income of the 
Company's foreign subsidiaries and its equities in their net 
assets and net income is presented on page 28. 

translation of foreign currencies The financial state¬ 
ments of foreign subsidiaries are translated into U. S. dollars 
at appropriate exchange rates applied on a consistent basis as 
follows: net current assets and long-term debt at year-end 
rates; properties and accumulated depreciation and amor¬ 
tization and deferred income taxes at rates applicable at the 
time of acquisition or deferment; and income and expense 
items, other than depreciation and amortization, at annual 
average rates. Gains and losses arising as a result of the ap¬ 
plication of the foregoing procedures are reflected in income. 

inventories All inventories are stated at the lower of cost 
or market. The cost of merchandise in stores and shoe ware¬ 
houses is calculated by the retail method of inventory, and 
the first-in, first-out method is generally used in determining 
the cost of other inventories. 

depreciation The cost of properties is depreciated or amor¬ 
tized over their estimated useful lives generally using the 
straight-line method. The estimated economic lives used to 
determine annual rates of depreciation and amortization are 
subject to periodic review and revision to assure that the cost 
of the respective assets will be written oft over their economic 
lives. 

store preopening costs Store preopening costs are charged 
to expense in the year incurred. 

vacations The Company's liability for vacations earned in 
the current year is accrued. 

income taxes For income tax purposes, the Company re¬ 
ports certain amounts of expense and income (principally 
depreciation) in periods different from when such amounts 
are reported for financial accounting purposes. Reported net 
income is not affected by this practice because provision is 
made for the related net deferral of income taxes. 

United States investment tax credits are applied in reduc¬ 
tion of the provision for income taxes in the year the related 
property is placed in service. 


maintenance and repairs, and property retirements The 
costs of maintenance and repairs are charged to operating 
expenses as incurred. The costs of significant additions, re¬ 
newals and betterments of properties are capitalized and de¬ 
preciated over the remaining or extended estimated useful 
lives of the properties. Gains or losses realized upon disposi¬ 
tion of real estate are taken into income. 

intangible assets Intangible assets represent the cost to 
acquire certain subsidiary companies not specifically assigned 
to the tangible assets acquired. The cost of such intangible 
assets acquired prior to 1970 is not amortized unless, in the 
opinion of management, some diminution in their value 
occurs. 

Note 2—Extraordinary Charge 

On December 15, 1971 the assets of two of the Company's 
subsidiaries. Top Form-Yolande, Inc. and Sherman Under¬ 
wear Mills, Inc., manufacturers of women's undergarments, 
were sold at a loss of $5,492,025, net of estimated income tax 
benefits not previously recognized of $2,950,000 allocated in 
the accompanying consolidated statement of income to this 
transaction. The results of operations of these subsidiaries, 
which were not significant, are included in the accompanying 
statement of consolidated income to the date of the sale. 

Note 3—Income Taxes 

The provision for income taxes includes deferred income 
taxes of $8,054,725 in 1971 ($2,737,361 in 1970). In 1971 the 
provision for income taxes was reduced by $1,544,000 of U. S. 
investment tax credits; in 1970 such credits were negligible. 

The Company’s federal income tax returns for the years 
1960 through 1967 together with related claims for refund 
have been examined by the Internal Revenue Service, The 
Internal Revenue Service has not yet issued its report on the 
1966 and 1967 examinations; however, substantial adjust¬ 
ments relating principally to the computation of allowable 
foreign tax credits have been proposed lor the years 1960 
through 1965. In the opinion of management and counsel, 
settlement of the alleged tax deficiencies will be at amounts 
less than proposed and will have no material adverse effect on 
the consolidated financial position. 

Note 4—Shareholders’ Equity 

The $2.20 Series A Convertible Preferred Stock is cumulative, 
voting and convertible at any time at the rate of 1.42 shares 
of common stock for each share of preferred stock, subject to 
antidilution provisions. The Company has reserved 2,472,447 
shares of common stock for the conversion. The initial re¬ 
demption price of the preferred stock, commencing January 
1, 1976, is $47.50 per share; after 1976 the redemption price 
reduces $.50 annually until it reaches $45.00 per share in 1981. 

The changes in preferred stock, common stock, additional 
paid-in capital and treasury stock for 1971 and 1970 are 
shown on the following page. 
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Changes in Shareholders’ Equity 


Preferred 

stock 


Common Additional 

stock paid-in capital 


Treasury 

stock 


Balance, December 31, 1969 

Purchases of 141,200 common shares. 

Sale of 100,102 common shares under stock purchase plan . 

Sales of common and preferred shares upon exercise of options 
Conversions of 245 preferred shares into 347 common shares 

Balance, December 31, 1970 

Purchases of 34,600 common shares. 

Sale of 130,582 common shares under stock purchase plan . 

Sales of common and preferred shares upon exercise of options . . 
Conversions of 75,820 preferred shares into 107,661 common shares 

Balance, December 31, 1971 


$8,502,501 

$97,501,683 

$1,042,880 

$11,914,376 

- 

- 

- 

4,823,196 

- 

- 

(240,745) 

(2,756,309) 

53,203 

- 

175,062 

(2,627,265) 

(1,160) 

1,157 

3 

- 

8,554,544 

97,502,840 

977,200 

11,353,998 

- 

- 

- 

1,392,470 

- 

- 

(624,182) 

(3,884,815) 

39,146 

- 

(52,894) 

(6,494,760) 

(358,850) 

358,869 

(19) 

- 

$8,234,840 

$97,861,709 

$ 300,105 

$ 2,366,893 


Note 5—Long-Term Debt 


Long-term debt payable after one year is summarized below: 



1971 

1970 

3.1% notes payable to 1975 . 

$ 14,000,000 

$ 16,000,000 

3.5% notes payable to 1973 . 

9,625,000 

11,375,000 

4.5% serial notes payable to 1974 . 

18,000,000 

19,500,000 

5% notes and bonds payable to 1991. 

35,970,966 

36,821,074 

5.25% bank loan payable 1973-1978 . 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

5.5% bank loans payable to 1973 . 

1,760,000 

3,520,000 

5.75% bonds payable to 1990 . 

3,588,253 

3,699,218 

6.25% bank Joan payable 1977 . 

9,910,000 

9,600,000 

6.75% note payable 1974 . 

16,847,000 

16,320,000 

7% bank loans payable 1974-1978 . 

6,206,360 

7,384,481 

7.375% sinking fund debentures payable 
1977-1996 . 

125,000,000 


8.625% bank loan payable 1989 . 

9,910,000 

9,600,000 

3% to 10.5% mortgage and note obligations 
on real estate payable to 2001 . 

29,264,723 

24,845,512 

Other . 

3,644,278 

4,674,540 

Total . 

$287,726,580 

$167,339,825 


In April 1971 the Company sold $125,000,000 of 7.375% 
sinking fund debentures due April 1, 1996. The indenture re¬ 
lating to the debentures provides that the Company annually 
pay $6,250,000 into a sinking fund commencing April 1, 1977. 
The debentures may be redeemed at the option of the Com¬ 
pany in whole or in part at annually declining premiums of 
7.375% or less. 

Payments due on long-term debt during each of the next 
five years are 1972, $10,165,146 (included in current liabili¬ 
ties) ; 1973, $18,622,034; 1974, $42,215,240; 1975, $16,867,990; 
and 1976, $5,985,459. 


Note 6—Retirement Plans 

The consolidated companies have noncontributory retire¬ 
ment plans for qualified officers and employees. Provisions 
for earned benefits are made by payments to insurance com¬ 
panies under annuity contracts, by contributions to trust 
funds, or by balance sheet accruals. 


The total costs of all retirement plans for the year, in¬ 
cluding amortization of prior service costs, generally over 
eighteen to forty year periods, amounted to $10,762,044 
($10,332,912 in 1970) . At December 31, 1971 and 1970 the 
actuarially computed value of vested benefits for the plans 
was more than covered by payments to insurance companies, 
accumulated trust funds or balance sheet accruals. 

During 1971 the retirement plans of the parent Company 
and certain of its subsidiaries were amended to provide in¬ 
creased benefits. In addition, the assumed interest rate used 
in the actuarial assumptions was increased to reflect more 
accurately the current and anticipated experience of the 
plans. These changes had no significant affect on net income 
in 1971. 


Note 7—Stock Option and Employees’ Stock Purchase 
Plans 

Under the Company's 1966 and 1970 stock option plans, 
options to acquire shares of the Company's common stock 
may be granted to eligible officers and employees at the mar¬ 
ket price on the date of the grant. In connection with the 
merger of The Richman Brothers Company, effected in 1969, 
all outstanding stock options of Richman were converted 
into the same number of options to purchase shares of the 
Company's $2.20 Series A Convertible Preferred Stock. Under 
each of the Company's plans, options may not be exercised 
until after one year from the date of grant; thereafter stock 
options under the several plans become exercisable at rates 
varying from 25%-50% annually on a cumulative basis. Un¬ 
exercised options expire five years from date of grant. Infor¬ 
mation on stock option transactions during 1971 and 1970 
is shown on the following page. 

Under the Company's 1966 and 1970 employees’ stock pur¬ 
chase plans, eligible employees may contribute up to 10% 
of their salary through payroll deductions to a stock purchase 
fund from which they are entitled to purchase up to 1,000,000 
shares of common stock of the Company at 85% of the market 
price on a specified date. At December 31, 1971 a cumulative 
total of 572,070 shares (441,488 at December 31, 1970) had 
been so purchased. 

Authority to grant options under the Company's stock 
option and employee stock purchase plans expires five years 
from the date the plans were approved by the shareholders. 
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Stock Option Transactions 


_ 1971 

Number of Shares 


1970 

Number of Shares 



Price 
per share 

Under 

option 

Available 
for option 

Price 
per share 

Under 

option 

Available 
for option 

At beginning of year: 

Common stock . 

127.75-36.25 

594,825 

592,325 

$27.75-36.25 

503,400 

78,050 

Preferred stock . 

21.06 

9,716 


21.06 

20,956 

— 

Approved for granting—common stock . . . 

- 

“ 


- 

- 

700,000 

Granted—common stock . 

. .. . — 

— 

— 

31.37-34.16 

201,200 

(201,200) 

Exercised: 

Common stock ... . 

27.75-36.25 

(221,240) 

— 

27.75-36.25 

(94,300) 

— 

Preferred stock. 

21.06 

(8,277) 

— 

21.06 

(11,240) 

— 

Cancelled: 

Common stock. 

27.75-36.25 

(24,425) 

24,425 

27.75-36.25 

(15,475) 

15,475 

Preferred stock. 

21.06 

(34) 

34 

— 

— 

— 

Expired: 

Common stock .. 

27.75-33.63 

— 

(30,450) 

— 

— 

— 

Preferred stock . . 

21.06 

— 

(34) 

— 

— 

— 

At end of year: 

Common stock. 

. . . 29.75-36.25 

349,160 

586,300 

27.75-36.25 

594,825 

592,325 

Preferred stock. 

. . 21.06 

1,405 


21.06 

9,716 

— 


December 31, 

1971 

1970 

Number of shares for which options are exercisable: 
Common . 

140,185 

246,625 

Preferred . 

1,405 

9,716 

Number of executives holding stock options ... 

621 

737 

Aggregate of option prices for all shares under option 

$11,443,231 

$18,686,107 


Note 8—Long-Term Leases 

Minimum annual rentals in effect at December 31, 1971 and 
1970 under more than 4,200 and 4,100 store property leases, 


respectively, are summarized 

Leases expiring during: 

Next five years. 

as follows; 

1971 

1970 

. $ 18,917,994 

$ 20,145,253 

Six to ten years. 

. . . 27,403,107 

25,256,093 

Eleven to twenty years . . , 

. 60,048,437 

55,721,050 

Twenty-one to thirty years . .. 

. 19,257,379 

11,561,807 

Subsequently . 

. 1,269,880 

1,864,580 


$126,896,797 

$114,548,783 


Total rent charged to expense for the year, including rent¬ 
als based on a percentage of sales but excluding payments of 
real estate taxes, insurance and other expenses required under 
some leases, amounted to $131,134,856 in 1971 ($117,067,823 
in 1970). 

During 1971 a consolidated subsidiary sold and leased back 
under long-term leases several properties consisting of land 
and store buildings. The net proceeds received were 
$17,557,588; there were no gains or losses realized on the 
transactions. 


Note 9—Net Income Per Share 

Net income per common share—assuming no dilution—is 
based on the weighted average number of common shares 
outstanding during the year. Net income per common share 
—assuming full dilution—assumes (1) exercise of outstanding 
stock options with the related proceeds being used to acquire 
common stock and (2) conversion of outstanding preferred 
stock and elimination of the related preferred dividend 
requirement. 


Opinion of Independent Accountants 

To the Board of Directors and Shareholders of 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 

In our opinion, based on our examinations and on the reports 
mentioned below of other independent accountants, the ac¬ 
companying consolidated balance sheets, the related state¬ 
ments of consolidated income and retained earnings, and the 
consolidated statements of changes in financial position pre¬ 
sent fairly the financial position of F. W. Woolworth Co. and 
its consolidated subsidiaries at December 31, 1971 and 1970, 
and the results of their operations and the changes in finan¬ 
cial position for the years then ended, in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles consistently applied. 
Our examinations of these statements were made in accord¬ 
ance with generally accepted auditing standards and ac¬ 
cordingly included such tests of the accounting records and 
such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary 
in the circumstances. We did not examine the consolidated 
financial statements of F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, 
the unconsolidated British subsidiary. These statements were 
examined by other independent accountants whose reports 
thereon have been furnished to us. The equities of F. W. 
Woolworth Co, in the subsidiary's net assets and net income, 
which have been determined on the basis of such financial 
statements, constitute 21% (22% in 1970) and 33% (29% in 
1970), respectively, of the related totals presented in the 
accompanying consolidated financial statements. Our opin¬ 
ion expressed herein, insofar as it relates to the amounts in¬ 
cluded for the British subsidiary, is based solely upon the 
reports of the other independent accountants. 

Price Waterhouse & Co. 

60 Broad Street 

New York, New York 10004 

February 24, 1972 
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F. W, Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Ten Year Summary 



1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

Number of stores 

3718 

3656 

3603 

3466 

3409 

3411 

3386 

3359 

3341 

2760 

Number of leased 

departments 

259 

233 

194 

209 

168 

115 

65 

32 

26 

18 

(In thousands of dollars 

Sales 

except per common share amounts) 

32,801,013 2,527,965 2,272,570 

2,009,417 

1,757,665 

1,649,369 

1,512,071 

1,403,993 

1,242,361 

1,165,753 

Depreciation and 

amortization 

49,996 

47,195 

43,713 

40,546 

37,801 

35,625 

34,284 

32,899 

30,690 

29,521 

Income of consolidated 

companies 

52,782 

54,303 

49,601 

46,753 

44,581 

40,956 

38,309 

35,914 

27,759 

24,008 

Equity in income 
of F, W. Woolworth 
and Co., Limited, 

England 

23,799 

22,321 

21,057 

23,714 

25,453 

30,154 

35,020 

24,525 

25,331 

24,375 

Income before 

extraordinary charge 

76,581 

76,624 

70,658 

70,467 

70,034 

71,110 

73,329 

60,439 

53,090 

48,383 

Extraordinary charge 

Net income 

5,492 

71,089 

76,624 

70,658 

70,467 

70,034 

71,110 

73,329 

60,439 

53,090 

48,383 

Per common share*: 

Assuming no dilution 

2.50 

2.52 

2.32 

2.31 

2.28 

2.32 

2.39 

1.95 

1.69 

1.53 

Assuming full dilution 

Working capital 

** 9.41 

450,473 

2,43 

309,405 

2.25 

327,822 

2.25 

314,077 

303,356 

276,416 

271,564 

254,511 

243,119 

208,951 

Properties—net 

560,813 

539,706 

487,265 

451,273 

426,753 

407,589 

389,083 

381,100 

377,800 

360,259 

Long-term debt 

287,727 

167,340 

169,964 

154,087 

147,428 

144,304 

148,967 

154,269 

168,755 

128,991 

Common shareholders' 

equity 

796,252 

752,609 

714,493 

677,599 

645,273 

605,128 

570,203 

527,706 

497,041 

471,970 

Per common share 

27.19 

26.08 

24.81 

23.61 

22.48 

20.94 

19.59 

18.13 

17.07 

16.21 

Common stock 

dividends 

34,940 

34,590 

33,075 

28,792 

28,958 

28,995 

29,111 

28,140 

26,442 

24,260 

Per common share 

1.20 

1.20 

1.15 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.97 

.91 

.83 


Per common share amounts reflect the 3-for-l stock split effected in May 1964. 

* Per common share amounts presented in 1971 are before an extraordinary charge arising from the sale of subsidiary assets of $,19 assuming no dilution 
and $.17 assuming full dilution. 

** For the years 1962-1967 there was no dilution of net income per common share as defined in Accounting Principles Board Opinion 15. 
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